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The Problem Defined: The Need for an 
Anthropology of Art 


t.1. Can there be an Anthropological Theory of Visual Art? 


An ‘anthropological theory of visual art’ probably suggests a theory dealing 
with the art production in the colonial and post-colonial societies anthropo- 
logists typically study, plus the so-called ‘Primitive’ art—now usually called 
‘ethnographic’ art—in museum collections. The ‘anthropological theory of art’ 
equals the ‘theory of art’ applied to ‘anthropological’ art. But this is not what 
I have in mind. The art of the colonial and post-colonial margins, inasmuch 
as it is ‘art’, can be approached via any, or all, of the existing ‘theories of 
art’, in so far as these approaches are useful ones.,{Critics, philosophers, and 
aestheticians have been busy for a long time; ‘theories of art’ constitute a vast 
and well-established field. Those whose profession it ts to describe and under- 
stand the art of Picasso and Brancusi can write about masks from Africa 
as ‘art’, and indeed need to do so because of the very salient art-historical rela- 
tionships between the art of Africa and twentieth-century Western art. There 
is no sense in developing one ‘theory of art’ for our own art, and another, 
distinctively different theory, for the art of those cultures who happened, 
once upon a time, to fall under the sway of colonialism. If Western (aesthetic) 
theories of art apply to ‘our’ art, then they apply to everybody’s art, and should 
be so applied. . a 
SallysPrice (1989) has rightly complained about the essentializatien and 
concomitant ghettoization of so-called ‘Primitive’ art. She argues that this art 
deserves to be evaluated by Western spectators according to the same critical 
standards we apply to our own art. Art from non-Western cultures is not essen- 


tially different from our own, in that it is produced by individual, talented, 
imaginative artists, who ought to be accorded the same degree of recognition 
as Western artists, rather than being viewed either ‘ag ‘instinctive’ children a 
of nature, spontaneously expressing their primitive urges, OF, alternatively, as 
slavish exponents of some rigid ‘tribal’ style. Like other contemporary writers 
on the subject of ethnographic arts (Coote 1992, 1996; Morphy 1994, 1996), 
Price believes that each culture has a culture-specific aesthetic, and the task of 
the anthropology of art is to define the characteristics of each culture’s inher- 
ent aesthetic, so that the aesthetic contributions of particular non-Western 
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artists can be evaluated Eaton that is, in relation to their culturally specific 
aesthetic intentions. Here is her credo: 


The crux of the problem, as I understand it, is that the appreciation of Primitive Art E 
has nearly always been phrased in terms of a fallacious choice: one option is to let the 5 
aesthetically discriminating eye be our guide on the basis of some undefined concept 
of universal beauty. The other is to bury ourselves in ‘tribal lore’ to discover the utili- 
tarian or ritual function of the objects in question. These two routes are generally 
viewed as competitive and incompatible . . . 1 would propose the possibility of a third 
conceptualization that sits somewhere between the two extremes... It requires the 
acceptance of two tenets that do not as yet enjoy widespread eben among edu- 
cated members of Western societies. 

— One tenet is that the ‘eye’ of even the most naturally gifted connoisseur is not 
naked, but views art through the lense of a Western cultural education. 

—The second is that many Primitives (including both artists and cr itics) are also 
endowed with a discriminating ‘eye’—similarly fitted with an optical device that 
reflects their own cultural education. 4 

In the framework of these two tenets, anthropological contextualization represents, 
not a tedious elaboration of exotic customs that competes with true ‘aesthetic experi- 
ence,” but rathér a means to expand the aesthetic exper ience beyond our own narrowly 
culture-bound line of vision. Having accepted works of Primitive Art as worthy, af 
representation alongside the works of our own societies’ most distinguished artists . 
our next task is to acknowledge the existence and legitimacy of the aesthetic framewor K 
within which they were produced. (Price 1989: 92-3) 


This view is perfectly consistent with the close relationship between art 
history and the theory of art in the West. There is an obvious analogy between 
‘culture-specific aesthetics’ and ‘period-specific aesthetics’. Art theorists such 
as Baxendall (1972) have shown that the reception of the art of particular Ben 
iods in the history of Western art was dependent on how the art was ‘seen’ at 
the time, and that ‘ways of seeing’ change over time. To ¢ appreciate the art of 
a particular period we should try to recapture the ‘way of seeing’ which artists 
of the period implicitly assumed their public would bring to their work. One 
of the art historian’s tasks is to assist in this process by adducing the historical 
context. The anthropology of art, one might quite reasonably conclude, has 
an approximately similar objective: except that it is the ‘way of seeing’ of a 
cultural system, rather than a historical periéd, which has to be elucidated. 

I have ‘no objection to Price’s suggestions so far as increasing the recogni- 
tion afforded to non-Western art and artists is concerned. Indeed what well- 
intentioned person could object to such a programme, except possibly the 
‘connoisseurs’, who derive a reactionary s satisfaction from imagining that the 
producers of che primitive art’ they like to collect are primeval savages, barely 
descended from the trees. These idiots can be dismissed out of hand. 

All the same, 1 do not think that the elucidation of non-western aesthetic Sys- 
tems constitutes an ‘anthropology’ of art. Firstly, such a pr ogramme is exclus- 
ively cultural, rather than social. Anthropology, from my point of view, is a 
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social science discipline, not a humanity. The distinction is, I admit, elusive, 
but it does imply:that the ‘anthropology*of art’ focuses on the social context 
of art production, circulation, and reception, rather.than the evaluation of par- 
ticular works of art, which, to my mind, is the function of a critic. It may be 
interesting to know why, for example, the Yoruba evaluate one carving as aes- 
thetically superior to another (R. F. Thompson 1673), but that does not tell us 
much about why the Yoruba carve to begin with. The presence of large num- 
bers of carvings, carvers, and critics of carvings in Yorubaland at a certain 
period in time is a social fact whose explanation does not lie in the domain of 
indigenous aesthetics. Similarly, our aesthetic preferences cannot by them- 
selves account for the existence of the objects which we assemble in museums 
and regard aesthetically. Aesthetic judgements are only interior mental acts; 
art objects, on the other hand, are produced and circulated in the external 
physical and social world. This production and circulation has to be sustained 
by certain social processes of an objective kind, which are connected to other 
social processes (exchange, politics, religion, kinship, etc.). Unless, for instance, 
there were secret societies such as Poréand Sande in West Africa, there would 
be no Poro and Sandé masks. Poro and Sande masks can be regarded and eval= 
uated aesthetically, by ourselves, or by the indigenous art public, only because . 
of the presence of certain social institutions in.that region. Even if one were to 
concede that something akin to ‘aesthetics’ exists as a feature of the ideational 
system of every culture, one would be far from possessing a theory which could 
account for the production and circulation of particular works of art in par- 
ticular social milieux. In fact, as I have argued elsewhere (Gell 1995), I am far 
from convinced that every ‘culture’ has a component of its ideational system 
which is comparable to our own ‘aesthetics’. I think that the desire to see the 
art of other cultures aesthetically tells us more about our own ideology and 
its quasi-religious veneration of art objects as aesthetic talismans, than it does 
about these other cultures. The project of ‘indigenous aesthetics’ is ‘essentially 
geared to refining and expanding the aesthetic sensitivities of the Western art 
public by providing a cultural context within which non-Western art objects 
can be assimilated to the categories of Western aesthetic art-appreciation. This 
is not a bad thing in itself, butt still falls far short of being an anthropological. 
theory of art production and circulation. . 4 
I say this for reasons that are unaffected by the ‘correctness or otherwise of 
my views about the impossibility of using ‘aesthetics’ as a universal parameter 
of cultural description and comparison. Even if, as Price, Coote, Morphy, and 
others suppose, all cultures have an ‘aesthetic’, descriptive accounts of other 
cultures’ aesthetics would not add up to an anthropological theory. Distinct- 
ively ‘anthropological’ theories have certain defining characteristics, which 
these accounts of evaluative schemes would lack. Evaluative schemes, of what- 
ever kind, are only of anthropological interest in so far as they play a part within 
social processes of interaction, through which they are generated and sustained. 
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‘The anthropology of law, for instance, is not the study of legal—ethical principles 
— other peoples’ ideas of right and wrong but of disputes and their resolu- 
tion, in the.course of which disputants do often appeal to such principles.“ 
Similarly, the anthropology of art cannot be the study of the aesthetic print 
ciples of this or that culture, but of thé mobilization of aesthetic principles (or 
something like them) in the course of social interaction. The aesthetic theory 
of art just does not resemble, in any salient respect, any existing anthropolo- 
gical theory about social processes. What it resembles is existing Western art 
theory—which of course it is, applied no longer to ‘Western’ art, but to exotic 
or popular art. To develop a distinctively anthropological theory of art it is 
insufficient to ‘borrow’ existing art theory and apply it to a new object; one 
must develop a new variant of existing anthropological theory, and apply it to art. 
It is not that I want to be more original than my colleagues who have applied 
the existing theory of art to exotic objects, I just want to be unoriginal in a 
new way. ‘Existing anthropological theories’ are not about art; they are about 
topics like kinship, subsistence economics, gender, religion, and the like. The 
objective, therefore, is to create a theory about art which is anthropological 
because iË tesembles these other theories that one can confidently describe as 
anthropological. Of course, this imitative strategy very much depends on what 
sort of a‘subject one considers anthropology to be; and how this subject differs 
from neighbouring ones. 

What constitutes the defining characteristic of ‘anthropological theories’, 
as a class, and what grounds have I for asserting that codifying aesthetic- 
evaluative schemes would not fall under such a rubric? My view is that in so 
far as anthropology has a specific subject-matter at all, that subject-matter is 
‘social relationships’—relationships between participants in social systems of 
various kinds. I recognize that many anthropologists in the tradition of Boas 
and Kroeber, Price among them, consider that the subject-matter of anthropo- 
logy is ‘culture’, The problem with this formulation is thatone only discovers 
what anybody’s ‘culture’ consists of by observing and recording their cultural 
behaviour in some specific setting, that is, how they relate to specific ‘others’ 
in social interactions. Culture has no existence independently of its mani- 
festations in social interactions; this is true even if one sits someone down and 
asks them to ‘tell us about your culture’—in this case the interaction in ques- 
tion is the ene between the inquiring anthropologist and the (probably rather: 
bemused) informant. 

The problem with the ‘indigenous aesthetics’ programme, in my view, is 
that it tends to reify the ‘aesthetic response’ independently of the social context 
of its manifestations (and that Boasian anthropology in general reifies culture). 
In so far as there~catibe-an—anthropological theory of ‘aesthetics’, such a 
theory would try to explain-why social-ägents, in particular settings, produce 
the responses that they do to particular works of art. I think that this can 
be distinguished from the laudable, but essentially non-anthropological task of 
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providing a ‘context: for non-Western art such that this art can become acces- 


sible to a W estern. art-public. However, the responses of the indigenous art 
‘public’ to indigenous; art is hardly exhausted by thee jumeration of those con- 
texts in which something like an evaluative aesthetic scheme is deployed in 
‘appreciating’ art. Such contexts may be rare or non-existent, yet ‘what looks 
to us like art’ is none the less produced and circulated. 
A purely cultural, aesthetic, ‘appreciative’ approach to art objects is an 
anthropological dead end. Instead, the question which inter ests me is the pos- 
sibility of for mulating a ‘theory of art’ which fits naturally into the context of 
< anthropology, given the premiss that anthropological theories are ‘recogniz- 
able’ initially, as theories about social relationships, and not anything else. The 
simplest way to imagine this is to suppose that there could be a species of 


anthropological theory in which persons or ‘social agents’ are, in cer tain con- 








texts, substituted for by art objects, 





1.2. The Art Object 


= on This immediately raises the question. of the definition of the ‘art object’, and 
indeed, of ‘art’ itself. Howard Morphy (1994: 648- 85) in a recent discussion of 


the problem of the ‘definition of art’'in the anthrépological context, considers, 
and rejects, the (Western) institutional definition of art, that ‘art’ is whatever 
is treated as art by members of the institutionally econ art world (Danto 


S _ 1964) cr! itics, dealers, collectors, theoreticians, etc. This is fair enough: there 
is no ‘art world’ to speak of in many of the societies which anthropologists 


-concern themselves with, yet these societies produce works some of which are 

-recognized as ‘art’ by our ‘art world’. According to the ‘institutional theory of 
art’, most indigenous art is only ‘art’ (in the sense we mean by ‘art’) because 
we think it is, not because the people who make it think so. Accepting the art 


__world’s definition of art obliges the anthropologist to bring to bear oxi the art 





of other cultures a frame of reference of an overtly. metropolitan character. ‘To 


some extent this is inevitable (anthropology is a metropolitan activity, just like 


art criticism) but Morphy is understandably disinclined to accept the verdict 
_ of the (anthropologically uninformed) Western art world as to the definition of 


‘art? beyond the physical frontiers of the West. He proposes, instead, a dualis- 


tic definition; art objects are those ‘having semantic and/or aesthetic properties 


____ that are used for presentational or repr esentational purposes (ibid. 655), that 
As, either art objects are sign-vehicles, conveying ‘meaning’, or they are objects 


‘made in order to provoke a ged endorsed aesthetic response, or both of 


these simultaneously. 








I find both of these conditions for art object status questionable. I have 
ak eady expressed the opinion that ‘aesthetic properties’ cannot be abstracted, 


~ _ anthropologic ally, from the social processes surrounding the ‘deployment of 
o candidate ‘ art objects’ in specific social settings. | doubt, for example, that a 
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warrior on a battlefield is ‘aesthetically’ interested in the design on an opposing 
warrior’s shield; yet it was so as to be seen by this warrior (and to fr ighten him) . 
that the design was placed there. The shield, if it resembles the one in the frontis- Ki 
piece (p. xxiv), is indisputably a work ọf art of the kind interesting to the `“ 
anthropologist, but its aesthetic properties (for us) are totally irrelevant to its.: 
anthropological implications. Anthropologically, it is not a ‘beautiful’ shield, 
but a fear-inducing shield. The innumerable shades of social/femotional responses 
to artefacts (of terror, desire, awe, fascination, etc.) in the unfolding patterns 
of social life cannot be encompassed or reduced to aesthetic feelings; not with- 
out making the aesthetic response so generalized as to be altogether meaning- 
less. ‘The effect of the ‘aestheticization’ of response-theory is simply to equate 
the reactions of the ethnographic Other, as far as possible, to our own. In fact, 
responses to artefacts are never such as to single out, among the spectrum of 
available artefacts, those that are attended to ‘aesthetically’ and those that are 
not. 

Nor am [ happy with the idea that the work of art is recognizable, generic- 
ally, in thatit participates in a ‘visual’ code for the communication oÉ mrap: 
I entirely reject the idea that anything, except language itself, has ‘meaning’ jn. 
the intended sense. Language is-a unique institution (with a. ological basis). 
Using language, we can talk about objects and attribute ‘meanings’ to them:in® 
the sense of ‘find something to say about them’ but visual art objects are not 
part of language for this re ason, nor do they constitute an alternative language. 
Visual art objects are objects about which we may, and commonly do, speak— 
but they themselves either do not speak, or they utter natural language in 
graphemic code. We talk about objects, using signs, but art objects are not, 
except in special cases, signs themselves, with ‘meanings’; and if they do have 
meanings, then they are part of language (i.e. graphic signs), not a separate 
‘visual’ language. I shall return to this subject at intervals, since my polemic 
against the idea of a ‘language of art’ has many different aspects to it, which are 
better dealt with separately. For the present, let me simply warn the reader that 
I have avoided the use of the notion of ‘symbolic meaning’ throughout this 
work. ‘This refusal to discuss art in terms of symbols and meanings may occa- 
sion some surprise, since the domain of ‘art’ and the symbolic are held by many 
to be more or less coextensive. In place of symbolic communication, I place all 
the emphasis. on agency, intention, causation, result, and han I view 
art as a:system of action, intended to change the world rather than encode-sym- 
bolic. propositions about it. The ‘action’-centred approach to art is inherently 
more anthropological than the alternative semiotic approach because it is pre- 
en yh the pr actical SEAN 4 o of ar glee in the soc) process, 








“ela od Morphs s two criteria for Aen the Claes of ‘art 
objects’ for the purposes of the anthropology of art, I am, of course, still left 
with the unsolved problem of proposing a criterion for art object status. 
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Fortunately, however, the anthr opolo theory of art does not need to pro- 
vide a criterion for art object status which is independent of the theory itself. 
The anthropologist-is not obliged to define the art object, in advance, in a way 
satisfactory to aestheticians, or philosophers, or art historians, or anybody else. 
The definition of the art object I make use of is not institutional, nor is it aes- 
thetic or semiotic; the definition is theoretical. The art object is whatever is 
inserted into the ‘slot’ provided for art objects in the system of terms and rela- 
tions envisaged in the theory (to be outlined Tater). Nothing is decidable in 
advance about the nature of this object, because the theory is premised on the 
idea that the nature of the art object is a function of the social-relational matrix 
in which it is embedded. It has no ‘intrinsic’ nature, independent of the rela- 
tional context. Most of the art objects I shall actually discuss are well-known 
ones that we have no difficulty in identifying as ‘art’; for instance, the Mona 
Lisa. Inasmuch as we recognize a pr e-theoretical category of art gbscts—xplit 
into the two major subcategories of ‘Western’ art objects and ‘Indigenous’ or 
‘Ethnographic’ art objects—I conduct the discussion in terms of ‘prototypical’ 
members of these „categories, for convenience’ s sake. But in fact anything 


whatsoever could, conceivably, be an art object from the anthropological point 


of view, including living persons, because the anthropological theory of art 


(which we can roughly define as the ‘social relations in the vicinity of objects 


En _ mediating social agency ’) merges _ seamlessly with the social anthropology of 


persons and their bodies. Thus, from the point of view of the anthropology of 
art, an idol in a temple believed to be the body of the divinity, and a spirit- 
medium, who likewise provides the divinity with a temporary body, are treated 
_as theoretically on a par, despite the fact that the former is an artefact and the 


-latter is a human being. 


— 1.3. Art Sociology 





-[ have just provisionally defined the ‘anthropology of art’ as the theoretical 
study of ‘social relations in the vicinity of objects mediating social agency’ and 
[have suggested that in order for the anthropology of art to be specifically 
anthropological; it has to proceed on the basis that, in relevant theoretical 


respects, art objects are the equivalent of persons, or more precisely, social 
agents. Are there no alternatives to this seemingly ‘radical proposition? Well, 


one might draw back from the abyss, and agree that even if the anthropolo- 


gical theory of art were not to be ‘cross-cultural aesthetics’ or a branch of semi- 
—_ otics, then it could still be a sociology of art ‘institutions’ which would not 


necessarily involve the radical affirmation of the personhood of art objects. 

There is, indeed, a flourishing ‘sociology of art’ which concerns itself precisely 
with the institutional parameters of art production, reception, and circulation. 
_ However, it is not coincidental that the ‘sociology of art’ (institutions) has been 


primarily concerned with Western art, or, failing that, the art of advanced 
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states with bureaucracies, such as China, Japan, etc. There cannot be an ‘insti- 
tutional’ sociology of art unless the relevant institutions are extant; that is, an 
art public, public or private patronage of artists, art critics, art museums, 
academies, art schools, and so on. 

Writers who deal with the sociology of art, such as Berger (1972) and: 
Bourdieu (1968, 1984), concern themselves wah particular institutional char- 
acteristics of mass societies, rather than with the network of relationships 
surrounding particular artworks in specific interactive settings. This division 
of labour is characteristic; anthropology is more concerned with the imme- 
diate context of social interactions and their ‘personal’ dimensions, whereas 
sociology is more preoccupied with institutions. Of course, there is continuity 
between the sociological/institutional perspective and the anthropological/rela- 
tional one. Anthropologists cannot ignore institutions; the anthropology of art 
has to consider the institutional framework of the production and circulation 
of artworks, in so far as such institutions exist. But it remains true to say that 
mere are many TPE 2 which the aumt ye provide the context 
such, but 1 institutions of more gener al scope; for ‘lamp cults, ane SyS- 
tems, etc. The anthropology of art would forever remain a very undeveloped 
field were it to restrict itself to institutionalized art production and circulation’ 
comparable to that which can readily be studied in the context of advanced 
bureaucratic/industrial states. 

As it is, the ‘sociology of art’ is represented in the ‘anthropology of art’ prim- 
arily in the guise of studies of the market in ‘ethnographic’ art, such as the 
distinguished recent work by Steiner (1994). Morphy (1991), Price (1989), 
‘Thomas (1991), and others have written very illuminatingly about the recep- 
tion of non-Western art by the Western art-public; but these studies concern 
themselves with the (institutionalized) art world of the West, and the responses 
by indigenous people to the reception of their artistic production by this 
alien art world. I think one can distinguish between these investigations of the 
reception and appropriation of non-Western art, and the scope of a genuinely 
anthropological theory of art, which is not to denigrate such studies in any way. 
One has to-ask whether a given work of art- was actually pfoduced with this 
reception or appropriation in mind. In the contemporary world, much ‘ethno- 
graphic’ art is actually produced for the metropolitan market; in which case 
there is no possible way of dealing with it except in this specific framework. 
However, it also remains true that in the past, and still today, art was and is 
produced for much more limited circulation, independently of any: reception 
which may be accorded to this art across cultural and institutional boundaries. 
These local contexts, in which art is produced not as a function of the existence 
of specific ‘art’ institutions, but as a by-product of the mediation of social life 
and the existence of institutions of a more general-purpose kind, justify the 
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assertion of at least»relative autonomy for an anthropology of art not circum- 
scribed by the presence of institutions of-any specific, art-related, kind. 

It seems, then, that:the anthropology of art can be.at least provisionally sep- 
arated from the study of art institutions or the ‘art world’, Which implies the 
need to retur n to, and reconsider, the proposition advanced above. ‘To suggest 
that art objects, to figure in an ‘anthropological’ theory of art, have to be con- 
sidered as ‘persons’, seems a bizarre notion. But only if one fails to bear in mind 

“that the entire historical tendency of anthropology has been towards a radical 
 defamiliarization and relativization of the notion of ‘persons’. Since the outset 
of the discipline, anthropology has been signally preoccupied with a series of 
problems to do with ostensibly peculiar relations between persons and ‘things’ 
-which somehow ‘appear as’, or do duty as, persons. This basic theme was ini- 
tially announced by Tylor in Primitive Culture (1875), where, it will be recalled, 
-he discusses ‘animism’ (i.e. the attr ibution of life and sensibility to inanimate 
things, plants, animals, etc.) as the defining attribute of ‘primitive’ culture, if 
| not culture in general. Frazer returns to precisely the same theme in his volu- 
-minous studies of sy mpathetic and confagious magic. Identical preoccupations 
surface, in a different way, in the work of Malinowski and Mauss, this time it 
relation to ‘exchange’ as well as the classical anthropological theme of magic, 
- about which each also wrote extensively. , 
-The proposition just advanced, that the anthr opological theory of art is the 
— theor y of art which ‘considers art objects as persons’ is, I hope, immediately 
and legibly Maussian. Given that prestations or ‘gifts’ are treated in Maussian 
exchange theory as de of) persons, then there is obviously scope for 
_seeing art objects as ‘persons’ in the same way. In fact, it might not be going 
_ too far to suggest that in so far as Mauss’s theory of exchange is the exemplary, 
~ prototypical, ‘anthropological theory’ then the way to produce an ‘anthropo- 

__ logical theory of art’ would be to construct a theory which resembles Mauss’s, 
_ but which was about art objects rather than prestations. Léevi-Str auss’skinship 
en _theoty i is Mauss with ‘prestations’ replaced by ‘women’; the proposed ‘anthro- 
_ pological theory of art’ would be Mauss with totestations? replaced by ‘art 
a objects’. Actually, this would be a travesty of the theory I am about to produce, 
— but I make the. análopy in order to guide the reader as to my basic intentions. 
The point I am making is that an anthropological theory of any given topic is 
only ‘anthropological’ to the extent that it resembles, in key respects, other 
anthropological theories, otherwise the designation ‘anthropological’ has no 
_ Meaning. My aim is to produce an anthropological theory of art which has 
affinities towards other anthropological theories, not just Mauss’s of course, 
| but various others as well. One of my basic objections to the ‘cross-cultural 

aesthetics’ and ‘semiotics’ theories of ethnographic art is that the theoretical 
_ affinities of these approaches lie in (Western) aesthetics and art-theory, not 
autonomously within anthropology itself. It may be that there is no useful 
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theory of art that can be founded on or derived from existing anthropological 
theory, but until one has made the experiment to construct a genuinely anthr 0- 
polegical theory of art, this question cannot. be decided. 
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1.4. The Silhouette of an Anthropological Theory 


The position I have reached is that an anthropological theory of art is one 
which ‘looks like’ an anthropological theory, in which certain of the relata, 
whose relations are described in the theory, are works of art. But what do 
‘anthropological’ theories look like? Can one really give an identificatory sil- 
houette of an anthropological theory as opposed to any other kind of theory? 
Well, possibly not, in that anthropology is a broad church and is only very 
ambiguously distinct from other disciplines, such as sociology, history, social 
geography, social and cognitive psychology, and so on. This much I readily 
concede. On the other hand, let us consider what anthropologists do best from 
the viewpoint of ncishbourne disciplines. Anthropology is, to put it bluntly, 
considered. good at providing close-grained analyses of apparently irrational 
behaviour; performances, utterances, etc. (Thé my brother i$ a. green parrot’ 
problem: Sperber 1985; Hollis 1970.) Since almost all behaviour is, from 
somebody’s point of view, ‘apparently irrational’ anthropology has, possibly, 
a secure future. How do anthropologists solve problems about the apparent 
irrationality of human behaviour? They do so by locating, or contextualizing 
behaviour not so much in ‘culture’ (w hich is an abstraction) as in the dynam- 
ics of social interaction, which may indeed be conditioned by ‘culture’ but 
which is P seen as a real process, or dialectic, a in time. oe 





jes to say, a ae ad Social elen. not to mention ‘other iscip- 
lines. Anthropology differs from these in providing a particular depth of focus, 
which perhaps one could best describe as ‘biographical’, that is, the view taken 
by anthropology of social agents attempts to replicate the time perspective of 
these agents on themselves, whereas (historical) sociology is often, so to speak, 

supra-biographical and social or cognitive psychology are infra-biographical. 

Anthr opology therefore tends to focus on, the ‘act’ in the context of the ‘life’-— 

or more precisely, the ‘stage of life’— of the agent. The fundamental periodic- 
ity of anthropology is the life cycle. ‘This time perspective (fidelity to the 
biographical) dictates just how close to and how far away from the subject 
the anthropologist stands; if the anthropologist studies (say) cognition at the 
micro-scale typical of much laboratory cognitive psychology, the biographical 
perspective is lost and the anthropologist, in effect, is just doing cognitive psy- 
chology; conversely, if the anthropologist’s perspective expands to the degree 
that the biographical ‘life cycle’ rhythm no longer delimits the scope of the dis- 
course, he or she is doing history or sociology. 
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Perhaps this definition of o oi will not be to the liking of all, but I 
would argue that it does in fact encompass most of the work which is regarded 
as typically ‘anthropological’. This specifically biogr aphical depth of focus has 
of course also a spatial correlate; the spaces of anthropology are those which are 
traversed by agents in the course of their biographies, be they narrow, or, as is 

becoming increasingly the case, wide or even world-wide. Moreover, it dictates 
a certain view of social relations. Anthropologists typically view relationships 
in a ‘biographical’ context, by which I mean that relationships are seen as part 
of a biographical series entered into at different phases of the life cycle. 
-Sociological relations, are, so to speak, perennial, or supra- -biographical, like 
the relation between the classes in capitalism, or the relationship between 
status-groups (castes) in hierarchical societies. ‘Psy chological’ relations, on the 
“other hand, are infra-biographical, often no more than momentary ‘encoun- 
ters’, as, for instance, in experimental settings in which subjects are required 
to interact with one another, and with the experimenter, in ways which have 
_no biographical precedents or consequences. Anthropolosical relationships 
are real and biographically consequenfigl ones, which articulate to the agent S 
biographical ‘life project’. i $ 
-Jf these stipulations are correct, ‘then the ‘characteristic silhouette of an . 
‘anthropological theory’ is beginning to emerges Anthropological theories are 
distinctive in that they are typically about social relationships; these, in turn, 
occupy a certain biographical space, over which culture is picked up, trans- 
formed, and passed on, through a series of life-stages. The study of relation- 
_ships over the life course (the relationships through which culture is acquired 
and reproduced) and the life-projects which agents seek to realize through 
their relations with others, allows anthropologists to perform their allotted 
intellectual task, which is to explain why people behave as they do, even if this 
behaviour seems irrational, or cruel, or amazingly saintly and disinterested, 
s may be. The aim of anthropological theory | is to make sense of: behaviour 
in the context of social relations. Corr espondingly, the objective of” the anthro- 
pological theory of art is to account for the production and circulation of art 
objects : as a function of this relational « context. On 
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The Theory of the Art Nexus ; 


Constructing a Theory: Terms and Relations 


To construct such a theory it is first of all necessary to define certain theoret- 
ical entities (terms) and relations. Just now, I suggested that such a theory 
would ‘look like’ familiar anthropological theories, such as the theory of 
exchange, or the theory of kinship, but that it would replace some of the terms 
of such theories with ‘art objects’. 

However, this raises immediate difficulties, in that ‘art i ects’, ‘works of 
art’, or two may form a readily identifiable class of objects in some art 
systems, but this is hardly true of all of them, especially not in anthropological 


_ seontexts. In effect, if we make ‘the work of art’ thé corner-stone of the anthro- 


pological theory of art, the theory itself becomes instantly otiose, for reasons 


which have already been alluded to. To discuss ‘works of art’ isto discuss enti” 


ties which have been given a prior institutional definition as such. The institu- 
tional recognition (or ‘enfranchisement’) of art objects is the subject-matter of 
the sociology of art, which deals with issues which are complementary to the 
anthropology of art, but do not coincide with it. Of course, some (in fact, many, 
or even all) of the objects which fall within the scope of the sociology of art may 
also be considered ‘anthropologically’ as entities in whose neighbourhoods 
social relationships are formed; but ‘work of art’ status is irrelevant to this. The 
anthropology of art, if it is to be distinguished from the sociology of art, can- 
not restrict its scope to ‘official’ art institutions and recognized works of art. It 
cannot, in fact, talk about ‘works of art at all, not only because of the institu- 
tional implications of ‘work of art status, but because this term has undesir- 
ably exclusive connotations. An object which has been ‘enfranchised’ as an art 
object, becomes an art object exclusively, from the standpoint of theory, and can 
only be discussed in terms of the parameters of art-theory, which is what being 
‘enfranchised’ in this way is all about. The anthropological theory of art can- 
not afford to have as its primary theoretical term a category or taxon of objects 
which are ‘exclusively’ art objects because the whole tendency of this theory, 
as I have been suggesting, is to explore a domain in which ‘objects’ merge with 
‘people’ by virtue of the existence of social relations between persons and 
things, and persons and persons via things. 

I do not promise never to mention art objects again; in fact, I shall do so 
repeatedly, since excessive terminological consistency is the enemy of intelligi- 
bility, my primary objective here. But I do not intend to use ‘art object’ or 
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‘work of art’ or ‘artwork’ as technical terms, nor to discuss when an object is 
an ‘art object’ and when it is something else? The technical term I am going to 


employ is ‘index’. This requires explanation. ag 
« * ef * 
2.2. The Index ; 


The anthropology of art would not be the anthropology of art, unless it were 
confined to the subset of social relations in which some ‘object’ were related to 
a social agent in a distinctive, ‘art-like’ way. We have dismissed the idea that 
objects are related to social agents ‘in an art-like way’ if (and only if) social 
agents regard these objects ‘aesthetically’. But in this case, what alternative 
means can be proposed to distinguish art-like relations between persons and 
things from relations which are not art-like? To simplify the problem, I shall 
henceforth confine the discussion to,the instance of visual art, or at least, ‘vis- 
ible’ art, excluding verbal and musical art, though I recognize that in practice 
these are usually inseparable. So the ‘things’ of which I speak may be under- 
stood to be real, physical things, uniquezand identifiable, not performances, 





readings, reproductions, etc. These stipulations would be out of place in most ~ 


discussions of art, but they are necessary here if only because difficulties can 
best be surmounted one at a time. And it certainly is very difficult to propose 
a criterion which would distinguish the types of social relations falling under 
the scope of the ‘anthropology of art’ from any other social relations. 
I propose that ‘art-like situations’ can be discriminated as those in which the 
_ material ‘index’ (the visible, physical, ‘thing’) permits a particular cognitive 
operation which I identify as the abduction of agency. An ‘index’ in Piercean 
“semiotics is a ‘natural sign’, that is, an entity from which the observer can make 
_a causal inference of some kind, or an inference about the intentions or cap- 
abilities of another person. The usual example of an ‘index’ is visible smoke, 
betokening ‘fire’. Fire causes smoke, hence smoke is an “index’ of fire. Another 
“very Common example of an index is the human smile, indexing a friendly atti- 
Stude. However, as we all know, smoke can arise in the absence of fire, and smiles 
may deceive. The cognitive operation through which we infer the presence of 
fire (given smoke) or friendliness (given the smile) is not like the cognitive 





operation by means of which we ‘know’ that 2 + 2 = 4, or that if somebody = 


-utters the word ‘dog he means ‘canine’ and not ‘railway train’ or ‘butterfly’. 
Indexes are not part of a calculus (a set of tautologies, like mathematics) nor are 
they components of a natural or artificial language in which terms have mean- 


ings established by convention. Nor are inferences from indexes arrived at by 


induction or deduction. We have not made a test, and established that by a law 
of nature, smoke means fire. In fact, we know that smoke may not mean fire, 
‘since we know of fire-less ways of producing smoke, or the appearance of 
smoke. Since smoke as an index of fire does not follow from any known law of 
nature, deductively or inductively arrived at, and is neither a tautology nor a 
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convention of language, we need another technical term to designate the mode 
of inference (or cognitive operation) we bring to bear on indexes. … 


2.3. Abduction 


The term employed in logic and semiotics for such inferences is ‘abduction’. 
Abduction is a case of synthetic inference ‘where we find some very curious 
circumstances, which would be explained by the supposition that it was a case 
of some general rule, and thereupon adopt that supposition’ (Eco 1976: 131, 
citing Pierce ii. 624). Elsewhere, Eco writes ‘Abduction . . . is a tentative and 
hazardous tracing of a system of signification rules which allow the sign to 
acquire its meaning. . . . [it] occurs with those natural signs which the Stoics 
called indicative and which are thought to be signs, yet without knowing what 
they signify’ (Eco 1984: 40). Abduction covers the grey areaywhere semiotic 
inference (of meanings from signs) merges with Aypothetical inferences of a 
non-semiotic (or not conventionally semiotic) kmd, such as Kepler’s inference 


from the apparent motion of Mars in the night-sky, that the planet travelled in 
an elliptical path: as 


es 


Abduction is ‘induction in the service of explanation, in which a new empirical rule 
is created to render predictable what would otherwise be mysterious’... Abduction is 
a variety of nondemonstrative inference, based on the logical fallacy of affirming the 
antecedent from the consequent (“f p then q; but q; therefore p’). Given true premises, 
it yields conclusions that are not necessarily true. Nevertheless, abduction is an indis- 
pensable inference principle, because it is the basic mechanism that makes it possible 
to constrain the indefinitely large number of explanations compatible with any event. 
(Boyer 1994: 147, citing J. Holland et a/, 1986: 89) 


I have a particular reason for using the terminology of ‘indexical signs’ and 
‘abductions’ therefrom in the pregent connection. No reasonable person could 
suppose that art-like relations between people and things do not involve at least 
some form of semiosis; howsoever one approaches the subject there seems some- 
thing irreducibly semiotic about art. On the other hand, I am particularly anxi- 
ous to avoid the slightest imputation that (visual) art is ‘like language’ and that 
the relevant forms of semiosis are language-like. Discovering the orbits of the 
planets is not in the least analogous to interpreting a sentence in any natural 
language. Kepler did not discover the ‘grammar’ of planetary motions, for 
there is no equivalent to grammar in nature. On the other hand, scientists often 
speak (metaphorically) of their data as ‘meaning’ this or that, in other words 
permitting certain inferences which, if they do not appeal to established phys- 
ical laws, are abductions. The usefulness of the concept of abduction is that 
it designates a class of semiotic inferences which are, by definition, wholly 
distinct from the semiotic inferences we bring to bear on the understanding 
of language, whose ‘literal’ understanding is a matter of observing semiotic 
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conventions, not-éntertaining hypotheses derived ad hoc from the ‘case’ under 
consideration (Eco 1984: 40). Abduction, though a semiotic concept (actually, 


it belongs to logic rather than semiotics) is usefäl-in that it functions to set © 


bounds to linguistic semiosis proper, so that we cease to be tempted to apply 
linguistic models where they do not apply, while,remaining free to posit infer- 
ences of a non-linguistic kind. | 

For our purposes, a more perspicuous example of abductive inference from 
an index is the instance of smiling ‘meaning’ friendliness. Very much part of 
the theory I am proposing is the idea that we approach art objects (and mem- 
bers of a larger class of indexes of agency) as if they had ‘physiognomies’ like 
people. When we see a picture of a smiling person, we attribute an attitude of 
friendliness to ‘the person in the picture’ and (if there is one) the sitter or ‘sub- 
ject’ of the picture. We respond to the picture in this way because the appear- 
ance of smiling triggers a (hedged) inference that (unless they are pretending) 
_ this person is friendly, just as a real person’s smile would trigger the same 


inference. We have, in short, access to ‘another mind’ in this way, a real mind . 


or a depicted mind, but in either, cds¢ the mind of a well-disposed person. 
Without pausing to unravel the very difficult question as to the nature of the 


relationship between real and depicted persons, the point I want to emphasize’ 


hes 


here is that the means we generally have to fora notion of the disposition and 
intentions of ‘social others’ is via a large number of abductions from indexes 


= Which are neither ‘semiotic conventions’ or ‘laws of nature’ but something 


in between. Furthermore, the inferential schemes (abductions) we bring to 
‘indexical signs’ are frequently very like, if not actually identical to, the ones 


-Webring to bear on social others. These may seem very elementary points, but 
Hey are essential to the anthropology of art. 


The minimal definition of the (visual) ‘art’ situation therefore involves the 
presence of some index from which abductions (belonging to many ‘different 


_ species) may be made. This, by itself is insufficiently restrictive, since it will 


_ be apparent that, formal reasoning and linguistic semiosis apart, the greater 


-~ part of ‘thinking’ consists of abductions of one kind or another. To restrict the 
scope of the discussion, I propose that the category of indexes relevant to our 
____ theory are those which permit the abduction of ‘agency’ and specifically ‘social . 
_ agency’. This-excludes instances such as scientific inferences about the orbits 
___ of planets (unless one imagines that the planets are social agents, which of course 


-many people do). However, the restriction is narrower than this, and excludes 
Much else besides scientific hypothesis-formation. The stipulation I make is 


that the inder is itself seen as the outcome, and/or the instrument of, social agency. 


A ‘natural sign’ like ‘smoke’ is not seen as the outcome of any social agency, 


-~ butas the outcome of a natural causal process, combustion, so, as an index of 
____ Its non-social cause, it is of no interest to us. On the other hand, if smoke is 
Seen as the index of fire-setting by human agents (burning swiddens, say) then 


__ the abduction of agency occurs and smoke becomes an artefactual index, as well 
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as a ‘natural sign’. To give another example, letus suppose that, strolling along 
the beach, we encounter a stone which is chipped in a rather suggestive way. 
Is it perhaps a prehistoric handaxe? It has become an ‘artefact’ and hence » 


qualifies for consideration. It is a tool, hence an index of agency; both the Z 


agency of its maker and of the man who used it. It may not be very ‘interest- 
ing’ as a candidate object for theoretical consideration in the ‘anthropology of 
art’ context, but it certainly may be said to possess the minimum qualifications, 
since we have no a priori means of distinguishing ‘artefacts’ from ‘works of art’ 
(Gell 1996). This would be true even if I concluded that the chipped stone was 
not actually made by a prehistoric artisan, but, having taken it home anyway, I 
decide to use it as an ornament for my mantelpiece. Then it has become an 
index of my agency, and qualifies yet again (besides which it is now obviously 
a “work of art’ i.e. a “found object’). 


2.4. The Social Agent 


Be, 
However; Zas is generally the case with definitions, the stipulation, chat B index 
must be ‘seen as the outcome, and/or the instr ument of, social agency’ is itself 
dependent on a still. undefined concept, that of ‘social agent’—the one who 
exercises social agency. Of course it is not difficult to give examples of social 
agents and social agency. Any person must be considered a social agent, at least 
potentially. 

Agency is attributable to those persons (and things, see below) who/which 
are seen as initiating causal sequences of a particular type, that is, events caused 
by acts of mind or will or intention, rather than the mere concatenation of 
physical events. An agent is one who ‘causes events to happen’ in their vicin- 
ity. As a result of this exercise of agency, certain events transpire (not neces- 
sarily the specific events which were ‘intended’ by the agent). Whereas chains 
of physical/material cause-and-effect consist of ‘happenings’ which can be 
explained by physical laws which ultimately govern the universe as a whole, 
agents initiate ‘actions’ which are ‘caused’ by themselves, by their intentions, 
not by the physical laws of the cosmos. An agent is the source, the origin, of 
causal ev ents, independently of the state ofthe physical universe. 

Actually, the nature of the relations between the agent’s beliefs, intentions, 
etcand the external events he/she causes to happen by ‘acting’ are philoso- 
phically very debatable. Philosophers are far from agreed as to the nature of 
‘minds’ harbouring ‘intentions’ and the relation between inner intentions and 
real-world events. Sociologists, also, have every reason to be aware that agents’ 
actions very often have ‘unintended consequences’ so that it cannot be said 
that real-world (social) events are just transcriptions of what agents intended 
to happen. Fortunately, in order to carry on this particular discussion, I do not 
have to solve problems which have preoccupied philosophers for centuries. For 
the anthropologist, the problem of ‘agency’ is not a matter of prescribing the 
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most rational or-defensible notion of agency, in that the anthropologist’s task 
is to describe forms of thought which could not stand up to much philosoph- 
ical scrutiny but: which are none the less, socially and cognitively practicable. 
For the anthropologist ‘folk’ notions of agency, extracted from everyday 
< practices and discursive forms, are of concern, not ‘philosophically defensible’ 
< notions of agency. Some philosophers believe that ‘folk’ notions about agency, 
intention, mind, etc. constitute a set of philosophically defensible beliefs, but 
this is of no particular concern to us. I am going to take seriously notions about 
agency which even these philosophers would probably not want to defend, for 
_ „example that agency can inhere in graven images, not to mention motor cars 
(see below). I do so because, in practice, people do attribute intentions and 
S awareness to objects like cars and images of the gods. The idea of agency is 
a culturally prescribed framework for thinking about causation, when what 
happens is (in some vague sense) supposed to be intended in advance by some 
person-agent or Toe -agent, Whenever an event is believed to happen because 
= ofan “intention dodged in the persan or thing which initiates the causal 
| sequence, that is.an instance of ‘agency’, i 
~ „Putting the word ‘social’ in front of the word, ‘agent’ is in a sense redundant 
in so far as the word ‘agency’ primarily serves to discriminate between ‘hap-: 
__ penings’ (caused by physical laws) and ‘ actions’ (caused by prior intentions). 
__ ‘Prior intentions’ implies the attribution to the agent of a mind akin to a human 
one, if not identical. Animals and material objects can have minds and inten- 
-tions attributed to them, but these are always, in some residual sense, human 
minds, because we have access ‘from the inside’ only to human minds, indeed 
___ to only one of these, our own. Human minds are inevitably ‘social’ minds, to 
__ the extent that we only know our own minds in a social context of some kind. 
‘Action’ cannot really be conceptualized in other than social terms. Moreover, 
= the kinds of agency which are attributed to art objects (or indexes, 6f agency) 
are inher ently and irreducibly ‘social in that art objects never (in“any relev- 
ant way) emerge as agents except in very specific social contexts. Art objects 
are not ‘self-sufficient’ agents, but only ‘secondary’ agents in conjunction with 
certain specific (human) associates, whose identities I discuss below. The 
__ philosophicaltheory of ‘agents’ presupposes the autonomy and self-sufficiency 
of the human agent; but I am more concerned with the kind of second- clags:... 
agency which artefacts acquire once they become enmeshed in a texture of 
___ Social relationships. However, within this relational texture, artefacts can quite 
~ be treated as agents in a variety of ways. 








- 2 s “Things as Social Agents 


The immediate ‘other’ in a social relationship does not have to be another 
‘human being’. My whole argument depends on this not being the case. Social 
_ agency can be exercised relative to ‘things’ and social agency can be exercised 
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by ‘things’ (and also animals). The concept of social agency has to be formu- 
lated in this: very permissive manner for empir ical as well as theoretical reasons. 
It just happens to be patently the case that. persons form what are evidently 
social relations with ‘things’. Consider alittle girl with her doll. She loves her 
doll. Her doll is her best friend (she says). Would she toss her doll overboard 
from a lifeboat in order to save her bossy elder brother from drowning? No 
way. This may seem a trivial example, and the kinds of relations small girls 
form with their dolls are far from being ‘typical’ of human social behaviour. 
But it is not a trivial example at all; in fact it is an archetypal instance of the 
subject-matter of the anthropology of art. We only think it is not because it is 
an affront to our dignity to make comparisons between small girls showering 
affection on their dolls and us, mature souls, admiring Michelangelo’s David. 
But what is David if it is not a big doll for grown-ups? This is not really a mat~ 
ter of devaluing David so much as revaluing little girls’ dolls; which are truly 
remarkable objects, all things considered. They are certainly social beings— 
‘members of the family’, for a time at any rate. e. l 

From dolls to idols is but a short step, and from idols to scülptures by 
Michelangelo another, hardly longer. But I do not wish to confine the notion 
of ‘social relations lere reen persons and things’ to instances of this order, in 
which the ‘thing’ is a representation of a human being, as a doll is. The cont 
cept required here is much broader. The ways in which social agency can be 
invested in things, or can emanate from things, are exceedingly diverse (see 
Miller 1987 for a theoretical analysis of ‘objectification’). 

Take, for instance, the relationship between human beings and cars. A car, 
just as a possession and a means of transport is not intrinsically a locus of 
agency, either the owner’s agency or its own. But it is in fact very difficult for 
a car owner not to regard a car as a body-part, a prosthesis, something invested 
with his (or her) own social agency vis-à-vis other social agents. Just as a sales- 
man confronts a potential client with his body (his good teeth and well-brushed 
hair, bodily indexes of business Competence) so he confronts the buyer with his 
car (a Mondeo, late registration, black) another, detachable, part of his: body 
available for inspection and approval. Conversely, an injury suffered by the car 
Is a personal blow, an outrage, even though’the damage can be made good and 
the insurance company will pay. Not only is the car a locus of the owner’s 
agency, and a conduit through which the agency of others (bad drivers, vandals) i 
may affect him—it is also the locus of an ‘autonomous’ agency of its own 

The car does not just reflect the owner’s personhood, it has personhood as a 
car. For example, I possess a Toyota which I esteem rather than abjectly love, 
but since Toyotas are ‘sensible’ and rather dispassionate cars, my Toyota does 
not mind (it is, after all, Japanese—cars have distinct ethnicities). In my fam- 
ily, this Toyota has a personal name, Toyolly, or ‘Olly’ for short. My ‘Toyota 
is reliable and considerate; it only breaks down in relatively minor ways at 
times when it ‘knows’ that no great inconvenience will result. If, God forbid, 
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my Toyota were to; break down in the middle of the night, far from home, I 
should consider this-an act of gross treachery for which I would hold the car 
personally and morally culpable, not myself or the gatage mechanics who ser- 
vice it. Rationally, I know that such sentiments are somewhat bizarre, but I also 
know that 99 per cent of car owners attribute personality to their cars in much 
the same way that I do, and that such imaginings contribute to a satisfact- 
ory modus vivendi in a world of mechanical devices. In effect, this is a form of 
‘religious belief’ (vehicular animism) which I accept because it is part of ‘car 
culture’-—an important element in the de facto culture of twentieth-century 
Britain. Because this is a form of ‘animism’ which I actually and habitually 
practise, there is every reason to make mention of it as a template for imagin- 
ing forms of animism that I do not happen to share, such as the worship of idols 
(see Chapter 7 below, and particularly Sections 7.8-9, where the discussion of 
the ‘agency’ of images is taken up in. greater detail). 
So, ‘things’ such as dolls and, cars can appear as ‘agents’ in particular social 
situations; and so—we may argu ‘works of art’. While some form of 
hedged agreement to:these propositions would, perhaps, be widely conceded | 
in the current climate of conceptual relativism and pragmatism, it would be 
-facile in the extreme not to obser ve that unwelcome contradictions arrive in 
o their wake. 7 








2.5.1. Paradox Elimination 


_ An agent is defined as one who has the capacity to initiate causal events in 
his/her vicinity, which cannot be ascribed to the current state of the physical 
cosmos, but only to a special category of mental states; that is, intentions. It is 
contradictory to assert that ‘things’ such as dolls and cars can behave as ‘agents’ 
S in contexts of human social interactions, since ‘things’ cannot, by definition 
___ have intentions, and moreover, such causal events as occur in their Vicinity 
are ‘happenings’ (produced by physical causes) not ‘actions’ referable to the 

agency exercised by the thing. The little girl may, possibly, imagine that her 
ee doll; is another agent, but we are obliged to regard this as an erroneous idea. We 
___can preoccupy ourselves with detecting the cognitive and emotional factors 


___ing a theory, as I seem to be bent on doing, which accepts such palpable errors 
_ in agency-attribution as basic postulates. This appears a dangerous course 
indeed. A ‘sociology of action’ premised on the intentional nature of agency, 
__ undermines itself fatally by introducing the possibility that ‘things’ could be 
agents, because the whole interpretative enterprise is founded on the strict sep- 
___ aration between ‘agency’—exercised by sentient, enculturated, human beings— 
_ and the kind of physical causation which explains the behaviour of mere things. 

However, this paradox can be mitigated, initially, in the light of the following 
/ “considerations, 





_ Which engender such erroneous ideas—but this is very different from propos- — 
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Whatever happens, human agency is exercised within the material world. 
Were the kinds of material cause and effect with which we are familiar not in 
place, intentional action, action initiated in.a social context and with social 
objectives in view, would be impossible. .We can accept that the causal chains 
which are initiated by intentional agents come into being as states of mind, 


and that they are orientated towards the states of mind of social ‘others’ (ie. 


‘patients’: see below)—but unless there is some kind of physical mediation, 
which always does exploit the manifold causal properties of the ambient phys- 
ical world (the environment, the human body, etc.), agent and patient will not 
interact. Therefore, ‘things’ with their thing-ly causal properties are as essen- 
tial to the exercise of agency as states of mind. In fact, it is only because the 
causal milieu in the vicinity of an agent assumes a certain configuration, from 
which an intention may be abducted, that we recognize the presence of another 
agent. We recognize agency, ev post facto, in the anomalous configuration of the 
causal milieu—but we cannot detect it in advance, that is, we cannot tell that 
someone is an agent before they act as an agent,ebefore they disturb, the causal 
milieu in such a way as can only be attributed totheir agency. Because! the attri- 
bution of agency rests on the detection of the effects of agency in the caugal 
milieu, rather than an unmediated intuition, it is not paradoxical to under stand 


agency as a factor of the ambience as a whole, a global characteristic of the’ 


world of people and things in which we live, rather than as an attribute of the 
human psyche, exclusively. The little girl’s doll is not a self-sufficient agent 
like an (idealized) human being, even the girl herself does not think so. But 
the doll is an emanation or manifestation of agency (actually, primarily the 
child’s own), a mirror, vehicle, or channel of agency, and hence a source of such 
potent experiences of the ‘co-presence’ of an agent as to make no difference. 

I am prepared to make a distinction between ‘primary “agents, that is, inten- 
tional beings who are categorically distinguished from ‘mere’ things or arte- 
facts, and ‘secondary’ agents, which are artefacts, dolls, cars, works of art, etc. 
through which primary agents distribute their agency in the eal milieu, and 
thus render their agency effective. But to call artefactual agents ‘secondary’ is 
not to concede that they are not agents at all, or agents only ‘in a manner of 
speaking’. Take, for instance, the anti-personnel mines which have caused so 
many deaths and mutilations in Cambodia in recent years. Pol Pot’s soldiers, 
who laid: these mines, were, clearly, the agents responsible for these crimes 
against innocent people. The mines themselves were just ‘instruments’ or 
‘tools’ of destruction, not ‘agents of destruction’ in the sense we mean when 
pinning moral responsibility on Pol Pot’s men, who could have acted differ- 
ently, while the mines could not help exploding once trodden on. It seems sense- 
less to attribute ‘agency’ to a mere lethal mechanical device, rather than its 
culpable user. 

But not so fast. A soldier is not just a man, but a man with a gun, or in this 
case with a box of mines to sow. The soldier’s weapons are parts of him which 
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make him what he is? We cannot speak of Pol Pot’s soldiers without referring, 
in the same breath; to their weaponry, and the social context and military 
tactics which the possession of such weaponry implies. Pol Pot’s men were 
capable of being the kind of (very malign) agents that they were only because 
of the artefacts they had at their disposal, which, so to speak, turned them from 
_ mere men into devils with extraordinary powers. Their kind of agency would 
_ be unthinkable except in conjunction with the spatio-temporally expanded 
capacity for violence which the possession of mines makes possible. Pol Pot’s 
soldiers possessed (like all of us) what I shall later discuss as ‘distributed per- 
__sonhood’. As agents, they were not just where their bodies were, but in many 
different places (and times) simultaneously. ‘Those mines were components 
of their identities as human persons, just as much as their fingerprints or the 
-litanies of hate and fear which inspired their actions. 
_ If we think of an anti-personnel mine, not as a ‘tool’ made use of by a (con- 
___ceptually independent) ‘user’, but, more realistically, as a component of a par- 
ticular type of social,identity and agency, then we can more readily see why 
amine can be seen as an ‘agent’—that is;:but for this artefact, this agent (the 


_ Lam referring to the fact that the origination and manifestation of agency takes 
= place in a milieu which consists (in large part). of-artefacts, and that agents, 

thus, ‘are’ and do not merely ‘use’ the artefacts which connect them to social 
others. Anti-personnel mines are not (primary) agents who initiate happenings 
: _ through acts of will for which they are morally responsible, granted, but they 
are objective embodiments of the power or capacity to will their use, and hence 
_ moral entities in themselves. Í describe artefacts as ‘social agents’ not because 
___ I wish to promulgate a form of material-culture mysticism, but only in view of 
the fact that objectification in artefact-form is how social agency manifests and 
realizes itself, via the proliferation of fragments of ‘primary’ intentional,agents 
~ in their ‘secondary’ artefactual forms. : 





2.5.2, Agents and Patients 
_ _Many more examples of social agency being attributed to ‘things’ will be pro- 
__vided as the discussion proceeds, but there is another issue which needs to 


_ fs usually discussed in relation to the permanent dispositional characteristics of 
_ particular entities: ‘here is X, is it an agent or not? And the answer is—‘that 
depends on whether X has intentions, a mind, awareness, consciousness, etc.’ 
_ The issue of ‘agency’ is thus raised in a classificatory context, classifying all the 
_ entities in the world into those that ‘count’ as agents, and those that do not. 
_ Most philosophers believe that only human beings are pukka agents, while a 
few more would add some of the mammals, such as chimpanzees, and some 
__ Would also include computers with appropriately ‘intelligent’ software. It is 


soldier + mine) could not exist. In speaking of artefacts as ‘secondary agents’ * 


__ be dealt with in this connection. There is a special feature of the concept of <= 
_agency that I am advancing to which I must draw particular attention. ‘Agency’ 
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important to emphasize that I am not raising thẹ question of ‘agency’ in any- 
thing like this ‘classificatory’ sense. The concept of agency I employ is rela- 


tional and context-dependent, not classificatory vand context free. Thus, to 


revert to the ‘car’ example; though I would spontaneously attribute ‘agency’ to 
my car if it broke down in the middle of the night, far from home, with me in 
it, | do not think that my car has goals and intentions, as a vehicular agent, that 
are independent of the use that [and my family make of my car, with which it 
can co-operate or not. My car is a (potential) agent with respect to me as a 
‘patient’, not in respect to itself, as a car. It is an agent only in so far as lama 
patient, and it is a ‘patient’ (the counterpart of an agent) only is so far as I am 
an agent with respect to it. 

The concept of agency I employ here is exclusively relational: for any agent, 
there is a patient, and conversely, for any patient, there is an agent. This 
considerably reduces the ontological havoc apparently caused by attributing 
agency freely to non-living things, such as cars. Cars are not human beings, but 
they act as agents, and suffer as patients ‘in the (causal) vicinity’ of human 
beings, sueh.as their owners, vandals, and so on. „Thus lam not really: indulging 
in paradox or mysticism i in describing, as I shall; à picture painted by an artist 
asa ‘patient’ with respect to his agency as an artist, or the victim of a cruel 
caricature as a ‘patient’ with respect to the image (agent) which traduces him 
Philosophers may rest content with the notion that, in such locutions, the only 
pukka agents are the human ones, and that cars and caricatures (secondary 
agents) could never be pukka agents. I, on the other hand, am concerned not 
with the philosophical definition of agency sub specie aeternitatis. | am concerned 
with agent/patient relationships in the fleeting contexts and predicaments of 
social life, during which we certainly do, transactionally speaking, attribute 
agency to cars, images, buildings, and many other non- living, non-human, 
things. 

In what follows, we will be concerned with ‘social agents? who may be per- 
sons, things, animals, divinities, if fact, anything at all. All that is stipulated is 
that with respect to any given transaction between ‘agents’ one agent is exercis- 
ing ‘agency’ while the other is (momentarily) a ‘patient’. This follows from 
the essentially relational, transitive, and causal implications of our notion of 
‘agency’. “To be an ‘agent’ one must act with respect to the ‘patient’; the patient 
is the object which is causally affected by the agent’s action. For the purposes 
of the:theory being developed here, it will be assumed that in any given trans- 
action in which agency is manifested, there is a ‘patient? who or which is 
another ‘potential’ agent, capable of acting as an agent or being a locus of agency. 
This ‘agent’ is momentarily in the ‘patient’ position. Thus, in the ‘car’ ex- 
ample just considered, if my car breaks down in the middle of the night, I am 
in the ‘patient’ position and the car is the ‘agent’. If I should respond to this 
emergency by shouting at, or maybe even punching or kicking my unfortunate 
vehicle, then I am the agent and the car is the patient, and so on. The various 
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possibilities and cembinations of agency/patiency will be described in detail 
later on. ve a 

It is important-to understand, though, that ‘patients’ in agent/patient inter- 
actions are not entirely passive; they may resist. T hé concept of agency implies 
the overcoming of resistance, difficulty, inertia, etc. Art objects are character- 
istically ‘difficult’. They are difficult to make, difficult to ‘think’, difficult to 
transact. They fascinate, compel, and entrap as well as delight the spectator. 
Their peculiarity, intransigence, and oddness is a key factor in their efficacy as 
social instruments. Moreover, in the vicinity of art objects, struggles for con- 
trol are played out in which ‘patients’ intervene in the enchainment of inten- 
tion, instrument, and result, as ‘passive agents’, that is, intermediaries between 
ultimate agents and ultimate patients. Agent/patient relations form nested hier- 
archies whose characteristics will be described in due course. The concept of 
the ‘patient’ is not, therefore a simple one, in that being a ‘patient’ may be a 
form of (derivative) agency. i 
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However, we still have not specified the situafion sufficiently to circumscribe . 
the scope of an ‘anthropological-theory of ar . Agency can be ascribed to 
‘things’ without this giving rise to anything particularly recalling the pro- 
— duction and circulation of ‘art’. For this to be the case it seems necessary to 
specify the identity of the participants in social relations in the vicinity of the 
index’ rather more precisely. 
The kinds of ‘index’ with which the anthropological theory of art has to deal 
are usually (but not always) artefacts. These artefacts have the capacity to index 
their ‘origins’ in an act of manufacture. Any artefact, by virtue of being a man- 
-ufactured thing, motivates an abduction which specifies the identity of the 
agent who made or originated it: Manufactured objects are ‘caused? by their 
makers, just as smoke is caused by fire; hence manufactured objects are indexes 
of their makers. The index, as manufactured object, is in the ‘patient’ position 
ina social relationship with its maker, who is an agent, and without whose 
agency it would not exist. Sinee art-making is the kind of making with which 
= Weare primarily concerned, it might be most convenient to call the one to 
__ Whom the authorship of the index (as a physical thing) is attributed, ‘the artist’. 
Wherever it is appropriate, I shall do so, but it is important to note that the 
__ anthropology of art cannot be exclusively concerned with objects whose exis- 
-tence is attributed to the agency of ‘artists’, especially ‘human’ artists. Many 
objects which are in fact art objects manufactured by (human) artists, are not 
believed to have originated in that way, they are thought to be of divine origin 
_ or to have mysteriously made themselves. The origins of art objects can be for- 
= Botten or concealed, blocking off the abduction leading from the existence of 
___ the material index to the agency of an artist. 
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2.7. The Recipient 
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Art objects lead ‘ver y transactional lives, being ‘nade by an artist’ is R the a` 
first of these. Often an art object indexes, primarily, not the moment and agent 
of its manufacture, but some subsequent, purely transactional, ‘origin’. This 
applies, for instance, to ceremonial valuables in Melanesia (such as Kula shells) ` 
whose actual makers (who are not in the Kula system) are forgotten— Kula 
shells ‘originate’ with whoever possessed them as a kitoum, that is, as unen- 
cumbered ceremonial property (Leach and Leach 1983). 

Similarly, in the Victoria and Albert Museum, one may see the beautiful 
carved onyx cup of the Mogul emperor, Shah Jehan. This cup is Shah Jehan’s 
kitoum for all that it is now British government property. But there is a differ- 
ence, in that in Shah Jehan’s cup, we see, first and foremost, the power of the 
Mogul emperor to command the services of craftsmen possessing more skill 
and inventiveness than any to be found nowadays. Shah Jehan’s s agency is not 
as a maker, but as a ‘patron’ of art, and his cup indexes his glory in this respect, 
which contemporary potentates can only emulate in feeble, vulgar, ways. 

Thus a second abduction of agency which an: index in the fort of an ar te- 
fact normally motivates is the abduction of its ‘destination’, its intended recep- 
tion. Artists do not (usually) make art objects for no reason, they- make theminy 
order that they should be seen by a public, and/or acquired by a patron. Just as 
any art object indexes its origins in the activity of an artist, it also indexes its 
reception by a public, the public it was primarily made ‘for’. A Ferrari sports 
car, parked in the street, indexes the class-fraction of ‘millionaire playboys’ for 
whom such cars are made. It also indexes the general public who can only 
admire such vehicles and envy their owners. A work of contemporary art 
indexes the contemporary art public, who constitute the intended recipients of 
such work. If the work is to be seen in the Saachi gallery, it indexes this famous 
collector and his patronage of contemporary art. And so on. In the course of 
their careers, art objects can havé many receptions. While I am able to feel 
that I belong (as a gallery-goer and occasional reader of Art Nom and similar 
periodicals) to the ‘intended’ public for contemporary art, I know perfectly 
well that the Egyptian art in the British Museum was never intended for my 
eyes. This art permits the vicarious abduction of its original, or intended recep- 
tion,.as a component of its current, non-intended reception. 

The public, or ‘recipients’ of a work of art (index) are, according to the 
anthropological theory of art, in a social relationship with the index, either as 
‘patients’ (in that the index causally affects them in some way) or as ‘agents’ in 
that, but for them, this index would not have come into existence (they have 
caused it). The relation between the index and its reception will be analysed 
in greater detail in due course. For the present it is sufficient to stipulate that 
an index has always to be seen in relation to some specific reception and that 
this reception may be active or passive, and is likely to be diverse. 
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2.8. The Prototype one 
To complete the specification of the network of :gocial relationships in the 
vicinity of art objects, we need only one more coricept, one which need not 
always apply, but which very commonly does. Most of the literature about ‘art’ 
is actually about representation. That representation is the most complicated 
philosophical and conceptual problem stemming from the production and cir- 
culation of works of art there is no doubt. Of course, by no means all ‘art’ actu- 
ally is representational, even in the barest sense, and often it is the case that 
the ‘representational content’ of art is trivial, even if the art is representational 
(e.g. the bottles and guitars in Cubist still lifes, or the botanically arbitrary 
flowers and leaves in textile patterns). I do not propose to discuss the problem 
of representation as a philosophical problem in any detail. I should, however, 
state that I espouse the anti-Goodmanian view which has been gaining ground 
recently (Schier 1986). I do not believe that iconic representation is based on 
symbolic ‘convention’ (comparable to the ‘conventions’ which dictate that 
‘dog’ means ‘canine animal’ in English). Goodman, in a well-known philo- 
sophical treatise (1976), asserts that ‘any given icon, given the appropriate con= 
ventions for reception, could function as a ‘representation’ of any arbitrarily z- 
selected depicted object or ‘referent’. The analogy between this proposition 
and Saussure’s well-known postulate of the ‘arbitrary nature of the sign’ does 
not need to be underlined. I reject this implausible claim as an overgeneral- 
ization of linguistic semiotics. On the contrary, and in accordance with the 


traditional view, I believe that iconic representation is based on the actual 


resemblance in form between depictions and the entities they depict or are 
believed to depict. A picture of an existing thing resembles that thing in 


enough respects to be recognized as a depiction or model of it. A depiction of 








an imaginary thing (a god, for instance) resembles the picture thatsbelievers 
in that god have in their minds’as to the god’s appearance, which they have 
| derived from other images of the same god, which this image resembles. The 
fact that ‘the picture that people have in their minds’ of the god’s appear- 
ance is actually derived from their memories of images which purport to rep- 


resent this appearance does not matter. What matters to me is only that people 


_ believe that the causal arrow is orientated in the other way; they believe that: 


the god, as agent, ‘caused’ the image (index), as patient, to assume a particular < 
_ appearance. 


_It is true that some ‘representations’ are very schematic, but only very few 


visual features of the entity being depicted need to be present in order to 
motivate abductions from the index as to the appearance (in a much more 


completely specified form) of the entity depicted. ‘Recognition’ on the basis 


Of very under-specified cues is a well-explored part of the process of visual 
_ perception. Under-specified is not the same as ‘not specified at all’, or ‘purely 


conventional’. 
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One can only speak of representation in visual art where there is resem- 
blance, triggering recognition. One may need to be told that a given index is an 
iconic representation of a particular pictorial subject. ‘Recognition’ may not 
occur spontaneously, but once the necessary information has been supplied, | 
the visual recognition cues must be present, or recognition will still not occur. 

Meanwhile, there are indexes which refer to other entities (such as gods, 
again) which (a) are visible, but which (b) do not permit abductions as to the 
visual appearance of the entity (god) because they lack any visual recogni- 
tion cues. Sometimes gods are ‘represented’ by stones, but the god does not 
ook like? a stone in anybody’s estimation, believer or non-believer alike. The 
anthropology of art has to consider such instances of ‘aniconic’ representation, 
as well as the ones involving more or less overt visual cues as to the appearance 
of the entity being represented. There are many forms of ‘representation’ in 
other words, only one of which is the representation of visual form. Approx- 
imately, the aniconic image of the god in the form of a stone is an index of the 
god’s spatio-temporal presence, but not his appearance. But in this case, the 
spatial location of the stone is not ‘arbitrarily’ or ‘conventionally’ agsociated 
with the spatial location of the god; the stone functions as a ‘natural sign’ of the 
god’s location just as smoke is a natural sign of the spatial location of fire. £ 

In what follows I shall use the term ‘the prototype’ (of an index) to identify” 
the entity which the index represents visually (as an icon, depiction, etc.) or 
non-visually, as in the example just considered. Not all indexes have proto- 
types or ‘represent’ anything distinct from themselves. Abstract geometric pat- 
terns have no discernible or relevant prototype, but such abstract decorative 
forms are of great importance theoretically, as I shall describe later. As with the 
artist (the originator of an index) and the recipient of an index, I hold that there 
are various types of social agency/patiency relationships linking indexes and 
their prototypes, where they exist. ‘That is to say, there is a species of agency 
which is abducted from the index, such that the prototype is taken to be an 
‘agent’ in relation to the index (ciusing it, for instance, to have the appearance 
that it actually has). Conversely, the prototype may be made into a social 
‘patient’ via the index (as in ‘volt sorcery’, to be described later). 


ij 





2.9. Summary 


Let me briefly recapitulate the argument so far. The ‘anthropological theory 
of art’ is a theory of the social relations that obtain in the neighbourhood of 
works of art, or indexes. These social relationships form part of the relational 
texture of social life within the biographical (anthropological) frame of refer- 
ence. Social relations only exist in so far as they are made manifest in actions. 
Performers of social actions are ‘agents’ and they act on ‘patients’ (who are 
social agents in the ‘patient’ position vis-d-vis an agent-in-action). Relations 
between social agents and patients, for the purposes of the anthropological 
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theory of art, obtain-between four ‘terms’ (entities which can be in relation). 
These are: de A 





1. Indexes: material entities which motivate abduetive inferences, cognitive 
interpretations, etc.; a 
Artists (or other ‘originators’): to whom are ascribed, by abduction, 
causal responsibility for the existence and characteristics of the index; 
Recipients: those in relation to whom, by abduction, indexes are con- 
sidered to exert agency, or who exert agency via the index; 

Prototypes: entities held, by abduction, to be represented in the index, 


often by virtue of visual resemblance, but not necessarily. 
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